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From the (London) Friend. 
LETTER FROM THEOPHILUS WALDMEIR. 


Bromana, Tenth month 4th, 1874, 
To the Committee of Friends’ Syrian Mission ; 

Dear beloved Friends,—By the last French 
mail I received the paper referring to Friends’ 
Syrian Mission, drawn up and issued by the 
Committee. 

First of all, I cannot but express my great 
thankfulness towards our Heavenly Father, 
for He has blessed and helped us from the 
beginning of the Mission until now; in Him 
alone we shall further put all our confidence 
= trust, and to Him alone we shall give all 
glory 

Secondly, I am much pleased about the 
organization of Friends’ Syrian Mission, com- 
posed of a large number of such Friends who 
are very dear to me, and who feel in the depth 
of their hearts what it is to be engaged in 
the Lord’s work. I believe the Spirit of the 
Lord was present when the Committee was 
organized at Darlington, and I am very glad 
and thankful that the matter and concerns of 
this Mission have been brought into the right 
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shape and order, because business matters 
must be done in a business way, and end 
work must be done in a spiritual wa 

all must go on together in full sacr ‘on 
mony, nicely, geatly and lovingly. 

Thirdly, ged glad to see in the paper that 
the Lord has really put it in some of His 
children’s hearts to help us by their substance 
to erect the Orphan Training School at Bru- 
mana, Mount Lebanon—the sum which is 
required for this os ae is not far from being 
complete, therefore I hope and believe that 
we may be enabled to begin to build before 
long. . 

At theend of the Twelfth month of this 
year I shall give a report, and an account of 


_ 5| the schools, and the work generally, because 
sessececseesseees Oongregationalist 235 
esensece sooenenss Practical Farmer = 


it is very good and necessary not only to be 
clear before God, but also before men. I 
am really glad and thankful that the Lord 
brought me to this place; that it is to this 
part of Mount Lebanon, where the people 
really are in great darkness, and fearful 
superstition. All the Eastern Churches are 
exceedingly corrupted by the interpolation 
of false human doctrines, but the Maronite 
church on this part of Mount Lebanon is 
truly the worst of all, and I am not going 
too far when I say the Maronite churches are 
nothing else but temples of idolatry. It really 
breaks my heart to see how this poor mountain 
people are kept in ignorance y their selfish 
and fanatical priests, of whom I spake a good 
deal when I had the pleasure of seeing you. 
The day before yesterday it came to pass 
that a candidate of the Maronite theology 
(better idolatry) was going to be consecrated 
by two bishops at Brumana. The whole ser- 
vice was nothing but a theatrical display of 
foolishness, at the end of which the bishop 
told to all the people who were present at the 
occasion in the church : 
“ Dear friends, we have consecrated now 
(this man) to be a priest of the saving Maron- 
ite Church—he has got now the Holy Spirit, 
by the means of our ordination, and every 
one of you, even his father and mother, must 
come and kiss his right hand on both sides, 
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and then you will get remission of your sins 
for forty years. Amen.” 

The bishops and priests have power to do 
with the people just as they like, and if any 
one opposes, i exposes himself to the greatest 
trials and affliction—even to death. 

Until now nobody has been residing upon 
this mountain who has told the people that 
they are led astray by their clergy ; these 
people never heard the Gospel truths, and 
salvation by Jesus Christ only. 

We have, therefore, much reason to believe 
that the Friends’ Mission will do much good, 
and prove a great blessing to the country ; 
because it will first undermine and break the 
tee of the ungodly priesthood, and will 

ead the people to Jesus Christ, the real High 
Priest and Head of the Church; it will, sec- 
ondly, teach them what He is, and what He 
has ) bdo for all men; it will lead them out 
from all dead formalisms, ceremonies and 
superstitions into the true spiritual worship 
of our Heavenly Father in Christ Jesus. But 
this is a work of much patience and long suf- 
fering ; it will not be a work of a short time, 
it requires years of hard work, and much 
prayer for power and wisdom of the Holy 
Spirit, leaning and trusting only upon our 
Saviour, and not upon our own understand- 
ing, because He alone is able to give us the 
victory. 

The agency which we ought to engage to 
enlighten this poor benighted country is, 
First, by a number of suitable day schools. 
Secondly, by preaching and teaching the peo- 
ple in all possible manners and ways, just as 
we are led by the Spirit of the Lord, in pri- 
vate conversation on the roads, in houses or 
fields, as well as in the places of worship. 
Thirdly, by training a number of well-tal- 
ented children for to enlighten the country. 
And, fourthly, by living and manifesting a 
holy, righteous, and sober life in Jesus Christ 
before the people, that they may see our good 
works, and give glory to our Heavenly Father; 
because the people are like little children who 
desire to see something, and as we lead them 
away from images, pictures, ceremonial, num- 
bers and formalism, we must show them an- 
other thing, and that is a holy and good spir- 
itual life in Jesus, which impresses their 
minds as well as their souls very powerfully 
for good. 

Now, my beloved friends, I am afraid to 
have troubled you by reading so much of my 
(miserable) handwriting; please excuse me, 
and write to me before long, because it is so 
refreshing for those who are abroad when the 
get letters from home. May the’ Lord bless 
all of you, as well as the work which He has 
entrusted into our hands. 

Your loving and affectionate brother in the 
Lord, THEOPHILUS WALDMEIR. 


Memorial of Fairfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends ( Western Y. M.), concerning Day- 
ton R. Hopson, deceased. 

Dayton R. Hodson, son of Jesse and Lov- 
isa Hodson, was born 12th of Eighth month, 
1839, in Hendricks County, Indiana. His 

rents were members of the Society of 

Friends, and concerned for the immortal wel- 

fare of their children, but death bereft him 

of the prayers and counsels of his mother 
at the early age of six years. His father 
afterward removed with his family to the 

State of Iowa, where he died, when the sub- 

ject of our memoir was a little over seven- 

teen years of age. Thus was he deprived of 
the controlling influence of both father and 
mother; yet it appears that he was often vis- 
ited by the Holy Spirit, and would sometimes 
yield bis heart to its enlivening influence, ex- 
periencing sweet peace thereby. At other 
times he would strive to repress every —— 
of a religious tendency, and appear gay an 
volatile to those around. 

In the year 1858, our young friend en- 
gaged with a government train to cross the 
plains to Salt Lake City, and set out accord- 
ingly. He had to endure many hardships 
and privations while on the way; and spent 
the winter in Salt Lake City, where he was 
almost destitute of food. From thence he 
passes to California, a distance of seven 

undred miles, which he accomplished by 
travelling on foot, and where he engaged in 

a variety of occupations to little or no profit, 

failure and disappointment seeming to be his 

portion. 

He was at this time a prodigal away from 
the Father’s house, and from religious influ- 
ence, surrounded by almost everything of an 
evil tendency ; but here, amid all this, was 
he visited by the Good Spirit in a most re- 
markable manner; his conscience being so 
awakened and terrified that he thought the 
judgments and vengeance of a just God had 
overtaken him; even the rustling of a leaf 
brought terror to his mind. In this condi- 
tion, while chopping alone in the forest, he 
prayed earnestly to the Lord, and promised 
that if He would spare his life and enable 
him to return home, he would devote.the re- 
mainder of his life to His service. The Lord 
was graciously pleased to hear and answer 
his prayer ; soon he engaged work for which 
he received good wages, and was permitted 
to return in safety to his friends in Indiana, 
after an absence of two years. 

He was now diligent in the attendance of 
Scripture schools and religious meetings, and 
desired to pay unto the Lord his vows; but 
being naturally of a timid disposition, he 
shrank for some time from publicly acknowl- 
edging his Saviour before men. Many were 
the conflicts and deep baptisms he had to pass 
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through, and known then only to himself and 
his God; as he often said, it was then the 
business of his life to hide his real condition 
from even his most intimate friends. 

He was married in the 24th year of his 
age to Charity Mills, and soon after began to 
proclaim the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
and according to his own statement, received 
the blessed reward of peace, and the consol- 
ing assurance that his name was written in 
the Lamb’s Book of Life. He was recorded 
a minister in the year 1869. 

In a private journal in which he recorded 
some of his thoughts, we find the following: 
“ Another day is passed. away; the curtains 
of night are drawn around, and I must ac- 
knowledge with shame, that I have not lived 
as near my Saviour as is my duty and priv- 
ilege to do, on which account my mind is in 
a state of confusion. O, Lord! I pray Thee, 
be pleased to blot out all my sins, give me 
grace to withstand every temptation, and en- 
able me to live continually in a state of ac- 
ceptance with Thee, so that I may finally 


enter into that rest that remaineth for the| 
people of God.” Again he writes, “I have! 
many trials to pass through and deep prov-) 
ings of heart, but when I am willing to hum-| 
ble myself before the Lord and cry unto Him | 
for help, He is often pleased to give me the cil | 
of joy for mourning, the garment of praise | 
for the spirit of heaviness, and to put a new) 
song into my mouth, even praises to His great | 


name. 
In the year 1867, he accompanied a min- 


ister on a religious visit to the meetings of 
Vermilion Quarterly Meeting, and to the) 
State prisons of Indiana and Illinois, for} ; ; : : 
| peculiarly touches their sympathies, with no 


which service he seemed particularly quali- 
fied ; having been a wanderer himself, and 
having returned to the Father’s house and 


found Him ready and willing to forgive, he | 
could, with full assurance of faith, recom- | 


mend to others the Saviour of sinners. 
Owing partly to the state of his health and 


partly to other causes, he would sometimes | 
give way to despondency, yet it seemed to be} 


the ruling motive of his life to ever be sub- 
missive to the will of Providence. He felt 
called upon to devote most of his time to the 
service of his Lord and Master, for he says: 


“T owe all I am, or ever will be to Him, and | 
I dare not refuse to obey Him.” Thus a con-| 


siderable portion of his time was spent in 
travelling from place to place, endeavoring 
to win souls to Christ. 

In the year 1870, he felt it to be his duty 
to remove his right of membership to Hin- 
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Yearly Meeting. Near the close of this ser- 
vice he was prostrated with typhoid fever, 
and was confined to his room for several 
months, and never entirely recovered. His 
right of membership was again transferred 
to Fairfield Monthly Meeting. 


(To be concluded.) 





Selected for Friends’ Review. 
OUR CHARITIES, DONE AND UNDONE, 
From an English Work. 


The desultory nature of so much of our 
charity ; the stimulus it requires from fancy 
balls and bazaars; the great facility with 
which a new institution obtains subscriptions, 
for want of which an old one, equally meri- 
torious, languishes ; the amount of time and 
energy which the managers of a charity are 
so often forced to consume in drumming to- 


igether the funds required for its support— 
| time and energy which should be devoted to 


the mere task of efficient management—all 
these are significant evidence that the mani- 
festations of generosity of which we hear so 
much, proceed not from a strong and clear 
sense of duty, but from a vague sentiment of 
compassion; that people give less in obedi- 
ence to principle than under a sudden impulse 
of feeling, less to fulfil an obligation than to 
relieve themselves of an uneasy though vague 
sense of compunction. Few among the rich 
realize that charity is not a virtue of superer- 
ogation, but a divine charge upon their 
wealth, which they have no right to neglect. 


They give to this or that family whose story 


interests them, to this or that institution for 
the relief of some form of distress which 


idea that the matter is not one in which they 
have a right to indulge their caprice; that 
all the misery within their sphere is an evil 
with which it is their duty to grapple, to which 
they are bound to apply the remedial ener- 
gies and resources at their command, not as 
suits their taste and fancy, but as may be most 
efficacious in the relief of suffering. They do 
not look on the existence of unrelieved wretch- 
edness, of a class of fellow-creatures wholly 
neglected, uncared for, left to the education 
of the streets and the discipline of the gaol, 
as a reproach to themselves, as a proof that 
they have not done their duty. In short, char- 
ity is with them a matter of sentiment, not 


of principle; a withdrawal from, not a part 
of, the daily business of their life. 





BEno.p, I am vile; what shall I answer 


kle’s Creek Monthly Meeting, Hamilton] thee? Jobxl,4. Though yoar sins be as scar- 
County, Indiana, and to settle within the let, they shall be as white as snow ; though 
limits of Sugar Ridge, a small isolated meet-| they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
ing. There he obtained a minute to visit} wool. Isa. i, 18. The blood of Jesus Christ 
most or al] the meetings constituting Western! his Son cleanseth us from all sin. 1 John i, 7. 
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“ YE DID IT NOT.” 

There is much difference between Divine 
and human law in reference to faults of omis- 
sion, as compared with those of commission. 
Neglect is, in general, only taken cognizance 
of by ordinary legislation in cases involving 
fatal or visibly grave consequences, as when 
railway officials, by gross carelessness, involve 
ene in destruction ; or a manufacturer 

eedlessly exposes young persons to unfenced 
machinery ; or when a shipowner causes the 
death of a crew by sending them to sea in a 
manifestly rotten ship. But God, who, by 
day and night, sees the recesses of every 
heart, has declared judgment against many 
omissions which human laws reasonably ig- 
nore. Thus He has predicted of the last 
day, that His basis of judgment will be not 
only, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren,” but, also, “ In- 
asmuch as ye did it not”—did not feed the 
hungry, did not aid the destitute, and did not 
visit the solitary. A man may often plead as 
to human jurisdiction, “ May I not do what 
I please with my own?” But the Lord, who 
sacrificed His own life and blood for His 
children, seeks a spirit of generous dedication 
in return. Hence, if a Christian is wealthy, 
does he omit to devote a reasonable propor- 
tion of his means to the spiritual and moral 
welfare of the destitute at home or abroad? 
Is he a landlord? Then does he allow his 
tenants to be demoralized by overcrowded 
and filthy tenements? If he be an editor, an 
author, or a scholar, does he withhold his pen 
from some systematic endeavors to promote 
God’s kingdom? If he has young persons 
under his influence, does he neglect to impress 
them with a love of truth and virtue, and of 
mercy to man and beast? If poor, does he 
forget to show sympathy toward those who 
are poorer still? If he be the head of a 
household, are his servants and his dumb 
animals none the better for his. considerate 
treatment of them? Is he an invalid, or pre- 
cluded from visibly active efforts for others, 
then does he fail to labor fervently, like Epa- 
phras, in intercessory prayer? or cannot he 
feel, as Samuel, “God forbil that I should 
sin against the Lord in ceasing to pray for 
you”? The true Christian will seek to escape 
the remorse of painful retrospects of irrey- 
ocable opportunities, lest relatives and neigh- 
bors pass away, leaving him cause for self- 
condemnation for having failed to help them 
heavenward. And every kind of omission will 
be best avoided, in proportion as the most 
prevalent one is guarded against—the neglect 
of God and His claim to our Jove, forgetful- 
ness of His Spirit’s presence and constraints, 
unthankfulness for His mercies and gifts, un- 
mindfulness of His blood and of the promises 
of His coming. More vigilance is, perhaps, 
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requisite in regard to this most besetting but 
most serious “form of omission, than in rela- 
tion to any other duty of life.— Selected. 


—— 
From the Pathway of Power. 


REACTION IN THE CHURCH. 


When Luther became the instrument of 
the mighty reaction from the corruptions of 
Popery, justification by faith, “ the foundation 
of a standing or falling Church,” was the one 
absorbing subject of his contemplation and 
teaching. He was in the alternate swing of re- 
action from Bellarmine’s boldly-stated doc- 
trine of the merit of works, and even of the 
value imputed to works of supererogation ap- 
plied to the souls of others. It was no new 
thing for a great man to be thus pressed be- 
yond the centre of Truth by the errors of 
others. Over a thousand years before, his 
teacher, Augustine, had done the same. In 
his earlier life that great man had freely 
taught uniform victory over sin as the priv- 
ilege of every believer, but when Pelagius 
and another monk from Great Britain came 
to him with the doctrine of ability by nature 
to meet the claims of God, Augustine’s mind 
reacted into a form of thought, very similar 
in this respect to that of those who now are 
honestly anxious lest, in pressing uniform 
victory over sin, any should be claiming a 
sel f-wrought personal and absolute perfection. 

The action and reaction are no new thing. 
To press a truth beyond its Scriptural limi- 
tations is to provoke a dangerous reaction, 
which ignores or imperfectly acknowledges 
the necessary complement of the side of 
Truth advocated. ‘To omit an essential part 
of the Truth is to give away the power of the 
neglected part to any who may connect it 
with serious error or wrong action. 

It is not strange that for a hundred and 
fifty years after the Reformation, Christians 
so piled up defences against a legal justifica- 
tion that they left quite exposed to successful 
invasion the other side, that of practical 
sanctification. The Anabaptists and other An- 
tinomians were the fruits of this undefended 
position, and the one-sided reaction* of 
George Fox and his co-workers was the al- 
ternate rebound. 

It would be interesting to inquire how far 
the exclusiveness of Luther’s teaching of jus- 
tification by faith was responsible for the bold 
repudiation of all law on one side, and for 
the reactionary tide which swept whole popu- 
lations back into the control of the Pope upon 
the other. The incautiousness of the great 
Reformer was such that he even one day said, 
“ A little sinning doth a man some good, it 


* [This view of early Quakerism is not uncom- 
mon, although we believe it to be incorret.—Epitor 
Frienps’ Review. | 
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maketh his prayers to flow more freely.” Was 
it strange that tender souls, yearning for holi- 
ness, should shrink back intoa Church, which, 
corrupt as it was in its doctrine and ecclesias- 
ticism, yet had sheltered some of the brightest 
instances of piety which the world had ever 
seen ? 

Coming down later to our own day, we can- 
not be unconscious that a very great move 
ment has taken place during the past thirty 
years in the revival of what is spoken of as 
“high doctrine” or “judicial truth.” Nor 
will any candid mind be blind to the fact that 
it has not been accompanied by a correspond- 
ing inward yielding of the self-will, a complete 
practical consecration. Has personal holiness 
and its means been preached in any due propor- 
tion to the teaching of imputed standing ina 
risen Lord? Have we heard many addresses 
on the Sermon on the Mount? Has there 
been anything of impatience toward those 
who are honestly seeking a realization of com- 
plete self renunciation ? 

Among the interesting scenes of the Ox- 
ford meeting was a visit to the “Cowley 
Fathers,” by special invitation, at their An- 
glican Monastery. No candid mind could 
fail to award them the praise of extreme self- 
denial, and intense pursuit of heart-union 
with the Lord. Deeply as we regret the dan- 
gerous, and we fear soul-deceiving form it has 
taken, we could not help asking ourselves, 
How far has our want of due proportion in 
the teaching of personal holiness in the evan- 
gelical portion of the Church helped these 
humble, devoted men to seek it apart from 
Gospel foundations? Ought we not to ex- 
amine our own responsibilities in this respect, 
and io occupy ourselves with meeting them 
before the Lord and His people? Inexperi- 
enced Christians, if they feel a deficiency of 
consecration where they are, will go “ where 
it is warm,” where they see camila evidences 
of devotedness. The conspicuousness of the 
renunciation of lawful things is always fas- 
cinating to inexperienced minds. 

It is too commonly said in the world that 
devotedness to God is to be found most in the 
ritualistic Church. We do not believe that, 
in the deepest sense of the word devotedness 
or self-surrender, this is true. But this 
opinion may warn us of a loosening grasp 
over many young minds, and cause us to in- 
quire, “Is there not a cause in our former 
neglect of self-renunciation and full trust, 
along with sound doctrine ?” 

It seems to us that the evangelical part of 
the Church of Christ, in all its sections, has 
now Offered to it, by the Lord, in the example 
of this late Oxford movement, a call and 
opportunity of assembling its members to- 
gether everywhere, to seek the Lord ina 
special way, by a definite self-renunciation, 


faith and prayer; assured that His priestly 
hand of blessing is over those who thus 
earnestly hunger and thirst for righteousness ; 
and that He is bestowing the divine benedic- 
tion upon such—“ They shall be filled.” 

THE DIGNITY OF TEACHING. 

The diligent and pious teacher, who prop- 
erly instructeth and traineth the young, can 
never be fully rewarded with money. If I 
were to leave my office as preacher, I would 
next choose that of school-master, or teacher 
of boys; for I know that, next to preach- 
ing, this is the greatest, best and most useful 
vocation; and I am not quite sure which of 
the two is the better; for it is hard to reform 
old sinners, with whom the preacher has to 
do, while the young tree can be made to bend 
without breaking.— Luther. 


Extract from Fifth Annual Report of the A» 
sociated Executive Committee of Friends on 
Indian Affairs, Eighth month 7th, 1874. 
Very interesting replies have been received 

from our Agents to the inquiry, What are 

the greatest obstacles to Indian civilization ? 

Among these causes the most prominent seem 

to be, Ist. Prejudice of race, which has been 

greatly intensified by the general treatment 
received by them from white men. 2d. Strong 
adhesion to the traditions and customs of 

their forefathers, which they regard as of a 

sacred character. 3d. With some of the 

tribes, roving habits prevent a regular appli- 
cation of civilizing influences. 4th. Non- 
enforcement of law, permitting the introduc- 
tion of whiskey, the stealing of their stock, 
and the destruction of game upon their Res- 
ervations. 5th. Superstition or unenlightened 
religiousness. In reference to this cause one 
of our Agents writes: “ I am convinced that 
all Indians believe in the power and divinity 
of the Creator. Many of the best minds 
among them are so deeply imbued with re- 
ligious subjects as to render them, in tlie ab- 
sence of an outward revelation, fanatical, 
superstitious and speculative as to the real 
design of their creation and life. While they 
cannot realize the infinite love of the Great 

Spirit, through Jesus Christ, there is yet with- 

in them euch a desire for a greater knowledge 

of this (to them) mysterious being; such a 

longing to bring themselves into closer com- 

munion with Him for the purpose of obtain- 
ing greater spiritual and temporal happiness, 
that they are led, in the absence of true 
knowledge, to believe in dreams as prophecies, 
and in mysterious and (to us) meaningless 
forms, as a proper method of worshiping 

Him. Hence, at their dances and feasts, 

what seems to us gluttony and barbarism, to 

them is but a religious ceremony. They are 
as much confirmed in their religious belief 
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as we are in ours, and to dispel their delu- 
sions requires patience, continued effort and 
great care not to introduce to them religious 
subjects except so far as they can appreciate 
them. It is also exceedingly important to 
bring them in contact with those whose lives 
are the constant proof of the blessed results 
of the Christian faith.” 

In two of our Southwestern Agencies, vio- 
lations of the Intercourse Laws by white men 
have become increasingly prevalent. Organ- 
ized bands of horse-thieves have done an ex- 
tensive business in raiding upon the stock of 
the Indians) Hunters, in open disregard of 
law and of the promises of the Government 
to the Indians, have slaughtered thousands 
upon thousands of buffaloes upon the Reser- 
vations. Whiskey peddlers have plied their 
wicked vocation, and the combined influence 
of these classes of trespassers has, at last, 
provoked the Indians to retaliation—so that 
considerable numbers of them have deter- 
mined to drive from their Reservations all 
white persons not lawfully resident thereon. 
They rightly consider it the duty of their 
Agents, as officers of the Government, to 
protect their rights, and justly complain be- 
cause this protection is not afforded. It is 
impossible, however, for our Agents to afford 
this protection, unless they call upon the mil- 
itary arm of the Government. This they 


have hesitated to do, lest they should seem 
to be trampling under foot an important tes- 


timony of the Society. The extension of 
white settlements to the borders of the Indian 
Territory has greatly increased the number 
of lawless men in that section, and the non- 
enforcement of law on the Reservations proves 
an invitation to this class to select these as 
the field of their operations. We have at- 
tempted again and again to arrange for the 
enforcement of law by other parties, so as to 
leave our Agents free to attend to the other 
parts of their work. We are still laboring 
for this purpose, but feel that unless speedily 
successful, we shall be brought to a point in 
which we must either encourage our Agents 
to enforce law by such means as the Govern- 
ment provides for that purpose, or we must 
withdraw from the work in those Agencies. 
It is very evident that without the preserva 
tion of*law and order, our power to do good 
to the Indians will be greatly impaired, if rot 
entirely destroyed. Hence, this is a vital 
question, and one which demandsthe thorough 
and enlightened consideration of every mem- 
ber of our religious Society. 

The condition of the Indian trade at the 
several Agencies has claimed our repeated 
consideration. The influence of those en- 
gaged in trade with the Indians is very great, 
and we are satisfied, from diligent inquiry, 
that, in many instances, this influence is not 
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on the side of Christian civilization. We be- 
lieve there are some openings for usefulnees to 
thoroughly Christian capitalists who might 
be willing to enter this field. 

In the employment of laborers we have de- 
sired our Agents to give the preference to In- 
dians whenever these could be induced to 
perform the service—for however neceseary 
the aid of white employees may be as in- 
structors, yet the Indians must not only be 
taught how work should be done, but actually 
todo it themselves. We cannot call them 
“ civilized ” until they show themselves 
prompted to self-support by the same motives 
which actuate civilized people. In some of 
the tribes there is a ready response to efforts 
in this direction, but great patience and long 
perseverance will be needed in others to over- 
come their long-established habits, and their 
aversion to manual labor. We deem it im- 
portant to keep before the minds of our 
workers the thought that their real success 
is not to be measured by the amount of work 
which they may procure to be done by white 
men about the Agencies, but by the effect of 
this work upou the Indians. It is quite pos- 
sible to build houses, enclose and break up 
large fields and cultivate good crops by white 
employees, and yet leave the Indians very 
much in the same state of thriftlessness and 
dependence in which they were found. 

Among the wild, roving Indians we have 
been earnestly laboring for years to induce 
all whom we could influence to settle down 
upon small farms about the Agencies. Hither- 
to we have met with poor success, on account 
of the depredations to which this class are 
subjected hy the wilder portions of their 
tribes. Not only are their little crops de- 
stroyed, but they are constantly taunted with 
having forsaken the ways of their forefathers, 
and subjected to every influence likely to 
render them dissatisfied with the new mode 
of life which they have adopted. The roving 
Indians have never been satisfied with the 
present location uf their Agencies, because 
they are required to travel so far eastward 
from their hunting grounds to receive their 
sugar, coffee, flour, etc., which the Govern- 
ment dispenses to them. If supply stations 
were <stablished for this class upon their 
hunting grounds they would very seldom 
come so far east as their present Agencies, 
and these would then become excellent points 
for the location of such families and bands as 
desire to adopt a settled life. If the pro- 
tection which this separation would afford 
could have been extended, we believe that 
many of the Arapahoes and Comanches, some 
of the Cheyennes and Kiowas and all of the 
Apaches in the Indian Territory would at 
this time have been following a life of settled 
industry, and their children receiving the 
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benefit of a Christian education. We hope 
so to profit by our experience as to make it 
the ally of true progress. 

We consider that we have cause for much en- 
couragement in the fact that thereare underour 
care thirteen schools for Indian children, all 
of which are in successful operation. There 
is an average attendance of 435 in these 
schools, and a total enrollment of over 600. 
When we consider the efforts made for the 
educational, industrial and religious benefit 
of these children, we dare not doubt that 
great future good, both to themselves and to 
the tribes to which they belong, must be the 
result of a cotitioned rosecution of this 
branch of the work. The distribution of 
these schools for aid and care among the 
Yearly Meetings is having an excellent effect. 
The interest of Friends is intensified as it 
is localized, and contributions of various 
kinds have been made, to the great encour- 
agement of the workers and of the children. 
The deep personal interest of many Friends 
has led them to make visits to these schools 
and to use their influence for the promotion 
of their prosperity. We desire very especially 
to commend this branch of the service to the 
continued and increasing regard of our mem- 
bers. To us the Master has committed this 
portion of His field, and it will surely whiten 
unto the harvest, if we fail not in our duty 
in this day of seed-sowing and cultivation. 
It must be a work of Faith, and of Hope, 
and of Love—“ these three.” May they so 
abide in our hearts and prevail that we shall 
willingly improve the opportunity given to us, 
of bringing the knowledge of Christ to “ them 
that sit in darkness and in the region of the 
shadow of death.” 

VENUS’ FLY-TRAP. 

This curious plant is indigenous to the low, 
sandy savannahs in the vicinity of Wilming- 
ton, N.C. It is not a very imposing affair 
—flourishing specimens attaining a height 
not exceeding six or eight inches. The flower 
is of no especial interest, being small, and 
borne in a thin cluster on a slender scape— 
that is, a stem springing directly from the 
root. The leaves are the strange feature of 
the plant. Each one of these is tipped with 
an appendage shaped like the open covers of 
a book, with the corners rounded and the 
edges fringed with stiff bristles or spines. In 
this appendage lies the wonder of the Dionea. 
Touch any part of it with the lightest, swift 
est stroke, and like a flash the two halves of 
the trap will spring together and interlace 
_ their bristled ole in a tenacious clasp. The 
writer saw the experiment tried repeatedly on 
some vigorous plants, which are the pride of 
the conservatory of Dr. Asa Gray, in Cam- 
bridge, and the delight of their owner’s heart. 


It required extreme celerity of movement on 
the part of the experimenter to avoid having 
the bit of stick with which he touched the 
surface of the trap caught in its quick clutch. 

Let an insect alight on this trap, and its 
doom is surely sealed. The action of this trap 
is 80 instantaneous and unexpected that, in 
every case, almost without exception, the in- 
sect is caught and securely held. Struggle as 
it may, it is enclosed within the walls of a 
living tomb, which will never open until its 
body is literally consumed. Immediately upon 
closing on a palpitating victim, the sides of 
the trap, which are at first concave, begin to 
flatten and press in upon the caged creature, 
until they have strangled or crushed it. Then 
a mucilaginous fluid is discharged from the 
pores of the trap, which, enveloping the in- 
sect, acts upon it like gastric-juice, dissolving 
and reducing it to a condition fit for assim- 
ilation. In this state the insect is absorbed 
by the leaf, and the phenomexon is demon- 
strated of a vegetable fattening upon animal 
food. Many leaves seem to be gorged witha 
single meal, remaining inactive thereafter, 
and gradually dying away. Others, with 
more voracious appetites and stronger diges- 
tive powers, will capture a second, and even 
a third insect, and leave only a tiny bunch of 
refuse to tell of their ghoulish feasts. 

When the traps close upon nothing—that 
is, when they themselves are the victims of a 
cheat, and spring together from the irritation 
purposely produced by a skilful experimenter 
—they do not usually open under twenty- 
four hours. Probably it requires that length 
of time for them to recover from their sur- 
prise and disappointment, and from the ex- 
haustion of their intense effort. But when 
they shut upon an insect their doors con- 
tinue locked for a week, during which period 
the process of digestion and absorption is be- 
ing performed. Mr. Darwin has been for 
some time engaged in a study of Dionea with 
the most interesting results, as we may know 
from his remarkably minute and patient 
methods of observation. He has proved that 
the fluid secreted by the glands in the two 
lobes of the trap is almost precisely similar 
in composition and in action to the gastric 
juice secreted in the human stomach. The 
process of digestion is exactly the same, the 
albuminous constituents of ths bodies of an- 
imals being dissolved in both cases. The 
Dionea will consume bits of meat laid in its 
traps, as well as insects. 

By a prick with a sharp lancet at a certain 
point, Mr. Darwin has succeeded in paralyz- 
ing one-half of the leaf-trap, so that it re- 
mained motionless under the stimulus to 
which the other responded. Thus, we dis- 
cover how exquisitely sensitive is the nervous 
organization of this strange little plant. Mr. 
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Canby, who visited Wilmington six or seven 
years ago, for the purpose of studying the 
habits of the Dionea, relates that he inflicted 
a fatal dyspepsia upon one of his subjects by 
feeding it with cheese. Under Mr. Darwin's 
treatment, another unhappy victim was made 
to suffer from paraplegia. Dr. Burdon-San- 
derson, who has also been studying the Di- 
onea, stated, at the last meeting of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, that the same electrical currents are 
developed upon the closing of the Dionea- 
trap as in the contraction of a muscle.—Late 
Paper. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 28, 1874. 


Cuarity.—It is, no doubt, true, as re- 
marked in an English work from which an 
extract is copied upon another page, that the 
use of the resources of the wealthy is a duty ; 
not to be capriciously performed, but with a 
sense of accountability, for that which is 
called in the Scriptures their stewardship. 
Yet we do not find in the teaching of our 
Saviour any prohibition or repression of that 
feeling, or sentiment, which belongs to our 
humanity, in view of want or suffering. Love 
is the Bible motive for all duty ; love of God, 
and love of men. The affectionate and gen- 
erous impulses of nature are not to be substi- 
tuted, much less destroyed, by duty; they 
are to be governed by it. How much superior 
this motive of love is to a motiveless rule of 
morality, much experience shows. “Though 
I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 
“ Love as brethren; be pitiful; be courteous.” 
It is the glory of the Gospel that it exalts all 
that is noble and beautiful in human charac- 
ter; while it subordinates all to Christ. It 
leaves untouched the essence of the com- 
mandment “ Honor thy father and thy moth- 
er;” although our Lord added, “He that 
loveth father or mother more than Me, is not 
worthy of Me.” Little danger exists that 
men will often too fully indulge their syn.- 
pathy for others in active help. At all events, 
the Jeast possible injurious gratification of 
human feeling is “ the luxury of doing good.” 
Nor does this interfere with the truth that 
the charity of which the Apostle wrote was 


not merely impulsive benevolence. That 
highest love, of which John said, “ He that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God,” cherishes, 
while it refines and purifies, all innocent af- 
fections. Gentleness, no less than patience 
and lowliness, characterizes that charity which 
“ suffereth long, and is kind.” 

Frrenps TRAVELLING IN THE Ministry.—From 
the British Friend we learn that Elizabeth L. 
Comstock, of Michigan, U. S., was at Belfast on 
First-day, the 11th ultimo, attending the usual 
Morning Meeting for Worship, and in the even- 
ing addressed a public meeting in the Friends’ 
Meeting-house, held at the request of herself 
and Stanley Pumphrey. The number of persons 
seeking admission to the latter was so large, 
that the Women’s Meeting- house and the School- 
room were also filled, and thus three crowded 
public meetings were going forward at the same 
time, the following ministers taking part in ad- 
dition to the above-named Friends, viz.: James 
N. Richardson, John W. Mullin, Arthur Pim, 
Francis Davis, Frederic Balkwill and William 
Hobson. It is believed that from 1,000 to 1,200 
persons were present. On the following evening, 
Stanley Pumphrey held another public meeting 
on the same premises ; and again, a similar meet- 
ing in company with Elizabeth L. Comstock on 
Fourth-day, the 14th. Both these Friends were 
at the Monthly Meeting at Belfast, on Fifth-day, 
the 15th ultimo, and were largely engaged in the 
ministry, the public being again invited. E. L.C. 
and S. P. were also present, and took a leading 
part in the Temperance Meeting, held under the 
auspices of the Belfast Total Abstinence Asso- 
ciation, on Third day, the 13th. On the after- 
noon of the 15th, they left Belfast en route for 
the south of Ireland. 

Deborah C. Thomas and Mary R. Haines vis- 
ited the meetings of Sedbergh Monthly Meet- 
ing on Ninth month 29th and 30th, and Tenth 
month Ist, then left on 2d for Darlington. This 
visit from the above worthy mothers in Israel 
was gladly received by the members of the above 
Monthly Meeting, as nearly six years have passed 
since the visit of any American minister, 

At Darlington Monthly Meeting, held on the 
8th of Tenth month, Isaac Sharp returned the 
minute he held for religious service in Norway 
and Denmark, with grateful acknowledgment for 
the Lord’s loving kindness. Our dear Friend 
has pretty much recovered from his very severe 
illness, which is cause for gratitude and praise. 


Tue Cuurcu at Worx.—The following para- 
graphs also are from the British Friend : 
Evidence of this appears in our pages this 
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month; from an account of a series of what are 
termed “ General Meetings,” being recently held 
among Friends in Ireland, different from those 
held by desire of individual ministers in the 
course of their travels. The command of the 
Holy Ghost to the Church in the Apostles’ days, 
on a certain occasion, was, ‘‘ Separate me Bar- 
nabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them.” While the like call is as essential 
in the present day, it is yet, as we apprehend, 
competent for the Church to appoint meetings 
and nominate individuals to attend them, whether 
or not those so nominated are in positions sim- 
ilar to what were occupied by Barnabas and Saal ; 
such appointment in no way authorizing their 
engaging in any service—this being the exclu- 
sive prerogative of the Great Head of the Church 
on every occasion of coming together for wor- 
ship. In the early days of the Society of Friends 
such deputations were not uncommon, and a re- 
sumption of the practice, ¢f in consistency with 
our views on ministry and worship, cannot but 
be attended, we are willing to believe, with gen- 
eral advantage. : 

In reviewing the meetings, it may be acknowl- 
edged with thankfulness that the Divine pres- 
ence was manifested, often in a remarkable man- 
ner, and there is reason to believe that they have 
resulted in much blessing to many who were 
present. In a minute drawn up by a subsequent 
Monthly Meeting of Carlow, it is said :—‘ The 
meetings partook of an aggressive character, the 
lack of which we believe has brought us as a 
body to our present dwarfish state. May we 
consider our great responsibility, holding, as we 
believe we do, principles in strict accordance 
with those laid down in the New Testament. 
We thankfally believe these meetings will be 
owned by the great Head of the Church.” 


Danorrous Use or Poisons,—At a recent meet- 
ng of the National Academy of Science, Dr. J. 
L. Leconte called attention to the recommen- 
dation, sanctioned by the U. 8S. Agricultaral 
Department, as well as by some entomologists, 
to use Paris green, an arsenical preparation, to 
destroy the Colorado potato-bug, and other in- 
jurious insects. This was shown to be unsafe; 
as the poison may be absorbed by the potatoes 
in the ground. A committee was appointed by 
the Academy, and another afterwards by the 
American Public Health Association, to inquire 
more fully into the subject, as well as into the 
injurious use of arsenic in colored wall-papers ; 
. Which is not uncommon. 


+ 8m — 


Frienps’ Quarterty Examiner, No. xxxii, 
has come to hand. Its contents are as follows: 
First-day School Conference at Darlington ; 
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On the Mormons, Part II.; The Children’s Cru- 
sade; Shall Quakerism be Aggressive? The 
Distant and the Near; Fine Art; George Her- 
bert’s Counsels to Ministers; Bible Chronology 


—How to Teach it; Meetings for Consecration 


at Broadlands; Fugitive Thoughts; Christian 
Positivism, or True Science versus False Phi- 
losophy; Voices from Southampton, No. x; 
Which is the Church? An Example and a 
Warning; Notices of Books Received. 


me 


DIED. 
TOWNSEND.—At Grant’s Colony, near Hunts- 
ville, Texas, on the 21st of Tenth month, Thomas 


Townsend, in the forty-second year of his age; a 


beloved member of Springdale Monthly Meeting, 


lowa. 


For several years he had felt a deep interest in 


the missionary labor for the elevation of the Freed- 


men in that part of the land. About two months 
before his death he felt that the time had come for 
him to join the few laborers already there, and he 
left his family and went, with the approbation and 
sympathy of a large circle of friends. 

During the few weeks spent there he often ex- 
pressed the peace he felt in this path of duty. Ip 
his illness, which was brief, be said, though he was 
weak in body, he was strong in faith. 

HOLADAY.—At her residence in Lane, Frank- 
lin County, Kansas, on the 11th of Ninth month, 
1874, Elizabeth Holaday, wife of Abram Holaday, 
deceased, in the 78th year of her age; an Elder 
over forty years, and member of Spring Grove 
Monthly Meeting. 

DURHAM.—<At the same house, and a member 
of the same Meeting, on the 6th of Ninth month, 
1874, Mattie, daughter of Lindley and Jane Durham, 
and granddaughter of the above, in the 20th year of 
her age. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





U. 8. Inpran Acoency, Inp. Ter., 
Orrice or Osace Prysician, 
Eleventh month 14th, 1874. 

From the last enrollment of Osages I learn 
their number to be 2,872. During the year 
1873 this tribe of Indians cultivated 2,074 
acres and raised 150 bushels of wheat, 42,- 
000 bushels of corn, 300 bushels of oats, 
8,000 bushels of potatoes, 500 bushels of 
beans and 75 bushels of onions. During the 
current year they have built 8,000 rods of 
fence, and 510 Indians have been engaged in 
agriculture and 50 more have been engaged 
in other civilized occupations. They have 
raised 6,000 bushels of wheat, 2,000 bushels 
of corn, 2,000 bushels of oats, 10,000 bushels 
of potatoes, 50 bushels of onions and 100 
bushels of beans. They have about 12,000 
ponies, 3,000 cattle and 2,000 hogs. They 
have a good saw-mill in successful operation 
at the Agency, and many full-bloods have, 
from time to time, rendered efficient service 
in the manufacture of lumber. There ma 
now be found on the reservation 111 dwell- 
ings, oecupied by members of the tribe, one- 
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half of whom are full-blood Osages. Many 
more houses are under precess of construc- 
tion. Many Osages who have heretofore op- 
sed the civilization of the tribe, are _now 
elling trees and aiding in building houses in 
which they may protect themselves from the 
rigors of winter, with a will never before 
manifested by this people. A good grist-mill 
is just being completed at the Agency, which 
will be highly appreciated by the women of 
the tribe. 

At the Agency and stations on the reser- 
vation are located four blacksmith’s shops, 
one carpenter and wagon shop, one shoe 
and harness shop—at all of which has been 
done a vast amount of work for Indians, 
though the demand for work has been greater 
than could be supplied by the force employed. 
They now have a good school building at the 
Agency. Friends are iu charge, and seventy- 
six Indian children are in attendance, ten of 
whom have learned to read during the cur- 
rent year. 

More than nineteen hundred cases in the 
tribe have received medical treatment by the 
Agency physician during the year, and under 
circumstances favoring the physician’s work 
among blanket Indians, many more might 
have been treated. Some of the women camp- 
teachers have, while among the Osages, pre- 
pared clothing; and fourteen full-blooded 
Osages are going about neatly dressed ; which 
is another incentive to still greater effort. 

Fifteen missionary Friends have sought the 
superstitious Osages, when in their wretched 
lodges, for the purpose of administering to the 
wants of the sick and the suffering, and also 
that of instilling into their hearts the hope of 
anew life. Friends have contributed to the 
tribe for missionary purposes the sum of 
$1251.15, and I am sure that if those of our 
Society, who live remote from the field of 


labor, in which they are accredited (by the |* 


world) with a deep interest, could look from 
the homes of their comfort and ease into the 
uninviting wigwam, and make a mental in- 
ventory of the many things necessary to the 
comfort of this people, their hearts would 
again be touched with the finger of benev- 
olence, and still greater relief tor our dusky 
brothers and sisters obtained. During the 
last winter, when on the plains, they procured 
many thousand robes and furs, which they 
bartered to traders for merchandize indispen- 
sable to the Indian’s comfort, but owing to 
the threatened war among Western tribes, 
and conflicts with marauding Kansans durio 

the summer past, they have been sonaadal 


the privilege of their usual hunt, which poe 


them in a very dependent condition. Never 
since Friends have been engaged in work 
among the Indians, have Osages been so anx- 
ious to civilize as at present, and never has 
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there been a time when men and women, who 
were thoroughly imbued with the Spirit of 
God, could, as missionaries, accomplish as 
much among Osages as at present. We want 
to see men and women missionaries, thorough 
Christians of power and ability to preach and 


defend the Gospel of Christ among heathens, . 


skeptics and infidels, come into the field sup- 
ported by the Society of Friends. The mis- 
sionary who may expect to be of most service 
in this field, must not receive remuneration 
(though nominal) from the Indian fund. 
Thy friend, 
W. McKay Dovaay, M. D., 
Physician for Osages. 


TE University extension, recently intro- 
duced in England, has brought about some 
curious results, which go to show the use made 
of it by all classes of society. For example, 
last fall Cambridge University offered a prize 
for the best examination in political econ- 
omy, open to al] residents in the towns avail- 
ing themselves of the extension scheme, The 
result was that the student first in the ex- 
amination was a woman in Leeds, the second 
a railroad clerk in Keighley, the third a police- 
man in Derby, and the fourth a workman in 
Nottingham. 


REMARKABLE HISTORY OF A BOOK. 


I have had the pleasure of looking over a 

remarkable Bible, remarkable not for the 
beauty of its pages, nor the elegance of its 
binding, but for its strange history and asso- 
ciations. It is a small octavo, bound in un- 
dressed leather, containing Rouse’s version 
of the Psalms, and was published in Edin- 
burgh in the year 1764; and is, accordingly, 
one hundred and eight years old. It shows 
the marks cf much use, and is somewhat 
worm eaten, 
It was the Bible carried by the ship Bounty 
to Pitcairn’s Island, where it finally became 
the means, and apparently the only means, 
of Christianizing the surviving seamen and 
their Otaheitan wives. The facts, which may 
not be wholly familiar to all our readers, are 
briefly these : 

One morning, in the year 1789, while sail- 
ing in the South Pacific, the larger part of the 
crew of the Bounty rose upon their officers, 
and having sent them adrift in one of the 
ship’s boats, made their way to Otaheite. 
Here all but nine of the mutineers decided 
to remain. ‘The remainder, having taken 
native wives, set out to plant a colony on 
Pitcairn’s Island, where they hoped to lead 
an independent life, without fear of punish- 
ment. But they were not yet destined to find 
peace. Jealousy and murder continued their 
desolating work, until but two of the Eng- 
lish crew remained alive. Then, amid the 
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solitude and tranquillity that reigned through 
the island, there came a time for reflection, 
and the long-forgotten Bible was taken from 
its resting-place and its pages were eagerly 
consulted. Without any instruction from a 
living teacher, without advice or counsel 
from a single Christian, this little colony, 
isolated from the world, and ignorant of the 
first principles of religion, became in a few 

ears a thoroughly Christian community. 

heir children grew up to be virtuous, indus- 
trious and useful. A code of laws was framed, 
taken, in substance, from this same Bible; 
which then became their sole civil, as well as 
their religious guide. 

“Alick” Smith, generally known among 
the colonists as “father,” lived to see the 
colony prosperous and happy, and exhorting 
them to continue in the service of the Lord, 
and in obedience to His truth, he died and 
was buried among them, at the ripe age of 
seventy years. 

This Bible was brought to this country in 
1840. ‘ ‘ ; . ; ‘ . 

Verily there is a power in the simple truth. 
“The entrance of Thy words giveth light.” 
Under the inspiration of such facts as these, 
the Christian need not hesitate to sow beside 
all waters.—N. Y. Observer. 


——= 9p — 


Protecting THEMSELVEs.—During the 
thirteen years since the town of Vineland, 
N. J., was started, the question of License or 
No License has every year been submitted to 
the popular vote, and the vote to exclude the 
sale of spirits from the township has been 
nearly unanimous, six or seven once voting 
in favor. The cntire expenses last year for 
keeping the poor and criminal, deducting 
fines paid by twenty-five persons arrested for 
drunkenness, were $338.18. Some of the 
citizens, determined that venders and drinkers 
shall suffer for breaking the laws, see that the 
laws are executed. 


2 + — 
RECONSTRUCTION, 
BY &. C. ARMSTRONG, HAMPTON NORMAL NSTITUTF, VA. 


What is reconstruction ? It is like a bridge 
of wood over a chasm of fire. Southerners 
are irritated, or exasperated, and perhaps 
half of them do not cousider that they have 
the benefits of a republican form of govern- 
ment. They are gathering where they have 
sown. We may say to them: “ You began 
it;” but such badgering only makes matters 
worse. It is better to study the situation 
candidly, and treat them as brethren, that we 
may make them brethren. 

Organic secession has been a failure; but 
there has been a wide separation of sympa- 
thies, a moral secession, that is only less dan- 
gerous than formal measures. At the close 
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of the war there was a delicate and difficult 
position of things. The negro was entitled 
to citizenship, and to whatever that implies. 
To give him these was humiliating to the 
South, but could be tolerated as a necessity. 

The war was one of principles, and these 

pwr have been represented at the South 
y unprincipled men. : . : 

: . ‘ The few good.men to be 
found among the federal and other office- 
holders, know best of the rapacity of most 
of their class. This is the resuit partly 
of the system of appointments at Washing- 
ton, which has given government patronage 
to local politicians. There has been an 
enormous use of power without responsibility ; 
in effect, caucuses have selected the men who 
should preside over a conquered country, and 
whose chief duty it was to wisely administer 
laws so that the freedmen should have jus- 
tice, and a brave, proud and intelligent peo- 
ple be, if possible, reconciled to the new order 
of things. The result is that to-day the 
North and South are far trom united, and 
the outlook 1s not good. A good war record 
is the best claim upon Southern as well as 
upon Northern voters. Four out of five who 
have settled South would be glad to get away, 
if they could without too great sacrifice. 
Social lines are rigidly and frigidly drawn. 

The Yankee at the South is discontented 
and homesick. The right of trial by jury is 
not a valued privilege. Shooting a “ nig- 
ger” isa venial sin. A revolutionary flame 
occasionally flares up, and it steadily smould- 
ers; not thata war is likely; but we have a 
peace which is not peace. 

Perhaps the “carpet-bagger” was a ne- 
cessary evil. In virtue of his intelligence, 
and the features of his case in common with 
the negro and with the North, he could not 
help being useful, for he was right on the 
main question, the authorily of the Govern- 
ment, and knew how to support it, for it was 
to him a question of self-preservation. No 
other class appeared ready to offer intelligent 
aid in carrying out the national policy ; but 
it was certain that a better class would have 
been preferred by the managers. 

Much of the disorder of which we hear so 
much is due to a large class of demoralized 
men, both black and white, the natural re- 
sult of twelve years of confusion, of prostra- 
tion of trade and of labor, of partisan bit- 
terness and absence of moral restraint. It is 
lawlessness and not treason, and must be 
remedied by better government, and by teach- 
ing respect for law. 

The aspect of reconstruction varies in dif- 
ferent States. In Virginia it is at its best, 


because there there has been less opportunity 
partly because a better class 


for ee 
en in office. 


of men have 


The people have 
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not been exasperated, and many, if not most, 
have accepted the situation with wonderful 
good temper and good faith, and on essential 
points a liberal Virginian and liberal North- 
erner are nearly agreed. 

It is evident that the ex-Confederates are 
gradually gaining political power all over 
the South; they were gaining sympathy at 
the North till recently. The colored vote 
has passed its maximum of power. Repub- 
lican leaders have cared more for the present 
than the future—more for their per diem than 
for principles—and time is bringing its re- 
venges. The central power at Washington 
is steadily receding from its controlling posi- 
tion in Southern affairs; the negro is left 
either to the dominion of his own impulses, 
cr to that of his former masters. He must 
lie in the bed that he or they shall make for 
him. It will be better realized by and by 
that the nation’s wards at the South will be 
best protected, as men are everywhere, not 
by mere force, but by the intelligence and 
virtue of many educated individuals who cre- 
ate a right public sentiment. Wrong-doers 
are kept quiet, though there may be many of 
them. Without such a sentiment there can 
be no progress. Genuine reconstruction is to 
be upon a basis of moral and social reform— 
from within outwards—not in the reverse way. 

The angry feeling over much of this coun- 
try is as a consuming fire to any political 
structure; it must be, if possible, put out. 
Let better men be placed in power, let the 
wards of the nation be cared for as being 
sunk in ignorance and moral degradation, 
and something besides their votes be looked 
after ; let a generous land or money grant be 
made by Congress in aid of Southern school 
systems which aim at the education equally 
of all classes, for the poor white is as needy 
morally and mentally as the black man; let the 
mixed-echool agitation subside, for it means, 
apparently, destruction to common schools; 
it has already seriously crippled some of the 
ablest workers in this cause, and it has among 
its advocates in this and other States the bit- 
terest opponents of free schools, because it 
will destroy them and restore the old régime: 
let the colored man be assured of his equality 
before the law, and the negro question be 
eter out of politics by a just settlement 
of it. 

The two great questions before the country 
arefinanceand reconstruction. Both depend for 
their right settlement upon an educated pub- 
lic sentiment. The tedious work of general 
education is the only panacea for Southero 
ills. It has no attractions for most politi- 
cians, and gets little attention from that class 
in our national councils. They are busy with 
expedients, mere patch-work, and are indif- 
ferent to the solid foundation on which pros- 
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perity can alone rest. The duty of training 
men and women who shall devote themselves 
to the lowly work of teaching the illiterate 
and the dangerous millions of the South, 
sits lightly upon the general conscience. 

New England has proved a noble ally in 
this work; she has done her full share, and 
must do more. Her chief agency, the Amer. 
ican Missionary Association, has wisely 
planted institutions from Virginia to Texas 
that promise a harvest of pure, strong in- 
fluences, whose aim is to cults the teachers 
that shall make the people, whose statistics 
show a marvellous reach of moral forces, and 
whose vitality and growth are essential to the 
great end to be attained. 

They have secured the good-will of the 
best Southern men. Generous aid from the 
Legislatures of Virginia, Georgia and other 
States has been received. Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian, Methodist and Baptist Societies 
have also established educational foundations 
of great present power, and promise of greater, 
making altogether a cordon of high moral 
influence which, though somewhat attenuated 
by a denominational division, embraces 4 
large portion of Southern illiteracy, and only 
needs to be patiently sustained to do a good 
part in the restoration of order and prosper- 
ity in the waste places of the South. 


— 


LOW-BRANCHING FRUIT TREES. 


At the Fruit-Growers’ Convention at Read- 
ing, the above subject was alluded to as one 
of much importance. During the discussion 
a member remarked : 

“He favored low branches, and when he 
planted a tree he cut it down so as to make 
it branch low. The tree grows by the circu- 
lation of the sap from the roots to the top, 
and then returning, and this was one reason 
why he believed in bringing the roots and 
branches close together. Low. branching trees 
are much better than tall ones. The trees 
could be easily cultivated by lopping off those 
branches which spread out into the row, 80 
that the ground could be worked close up to 
the trees on both sides. The speaker, in con- 
clusion, stated that he believed in cultivation 
and manuring, and deemed it highly impor- 
tant to go over his trees every year, to remove 
the scale-bark.” 

Low branches are also undoubtedly ben- 
eficial in shading the trunks of fruit trees, 
and protecting them from scorching suns and 
high, cold winds. They may in this way be 
often a protection against blight. Perfect 
and healthy fruit is only to be obtained by 
giving trees the attention they require. This 
embraces judicious pruning and training, ma- 
nuring, keeping the bark clean, destroying 
insects, special fertilizers, etc. Trees thus 
attended to will produce premium specimens, 
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and there is no other way to obtain them.— 
Practical Farmer. 

Tae Trustees of the “Southern Educa- 
tional Fund,” created by the munificent gift 
of the late George Peabody, held a meet- 
ing recently in New York, at which a report 
was made of the operations of the Board for 
the last fifteen months. It appears that 
$149,155 were distributed in the Southern 
States, excepting North Carolina and Texas, 
which got nothing, and that one-half of this 
fund was expended in Virginia and Tennes- 
see, where the condition of the schools which 
are in part supported by this expenditure is 
described as very good, their existence in 
both States being ieee entirely owing to 
the Peabody Fund. Virginia got $38,425 
and Tennessee $36,800. West Virginia ap- 
pears to be the most favored Southern State, 
having got $15,000, whilst in South Carolina 
there were $12,800 expended, in Georgia 
$10,350, in Alabama $10,000, and in Flor- 
ida $10,200. In the latter State, which is 
perhaps the poorest in all the South, the 
ple raised no less than $85,000 to add to 
this contribution for the support of their 
schools. The remaining disbursements made 
were $8,400 in Arkansas, $4,430 in Missis- 
sippi, and $3,250 in Louisiana. The Trus- 
tees, at their meeting, adopted a report in ref- 
erence to mixed schools, which was made 
from a sub-committee, consisting of William 
H. Evarts, Samuel Wetmore and John H. 


Clifford. This report recommends that equal 
facilities for education should be given to 
children of both colors, but states that “ no 
such result would be promoted by the compul- 
sory system of mixed schools.” 


— +0 _ 


For Friends’ Review. 
SAMUEL J. GUMMERE. 


At the close of a life, which, though unevent- 
ful in its outward incidents, was inferior to 
few in usefulness and true honor, it is fitting 
that such memorials should be gathered as 
shall prolong its memory and extend its in- 
fluence. Widely known, too, as was the sub- 
ject of this notice, the record, however imper- 
fect, of his years of service, may be expected 
to have an interest for a very large circle of 
grateful pupils and warm friends. 

Samuel James Gummere, son of the dis- 
tinguished mathematician, John Gummere, 
was born at Rancocas, N. J., early in the 
year 1811. His education was received in 
the well-known school in Burlington, which 
his father opened soon after his birth. In- 
cidents are related by his schoolmates show- 
ing his remarkable taste for mathematical 
studies and his early proficiency in them. 
Nor was he a less sadeak student of the lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome; in which he be- 


came so accomplished that he was called, in 
his twenty-first year, to be an instructor in 
the classical department in the Friends’ 
Boarding-School at Providence, R. I. 

The term of his service fell in one of the 
most prosperous periods of the history of that 
hieoll tts Principal was Dr. John Gris- 
com—a man who held among American phy- 
sicists a position of similar prominence to 
that of ike Gummere among our mathema- 
ticians—and in the number of the associate 
teachers were such men as Pliny Earle, Moses 
H. Cartland and Jonathan L. Slocum. The 
classical department had just been established, 
from an enlightened desire to raise the stand- 
ard of education in the Society of Friends to 
a point of excellence more worthy of the fol- 
lowers of Fox, and Barclay, and Penn. In 
this praiseworthy work Prof. Gummere was an 
able pioneer. His scholarly character and 
attainments, and his modest worth, won him 
love and respect, amply attested to this day 
by his old scholars and companions. 


Prof.Gummere’s interest in classical studies 
was kept up throughout his life. Of his ac- 
complishment in Latin verse we have grate- 
ful evidence in the Latin ode which he con- 
tributed to “‘ The Collegian,” on the building 
of the new Library and Alumni Hall, and in 
another elegant ode, “Ad Horologium meum ” 
(like the former, in well-turned Sapphics and 
Adonies), which he inscribed within the case 
of his favorite astronomical clock, where it 
was discovered, after his death, modestly 
hidden from public sight. With the French 
and Spanish languages, also, Prof. Gummere 
was familiarly acquainted. 

It was in the year 1835 that, as Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics, Samuel J. Gum- 
mere first became connected with that insti- 
tution of learning which was to be his home 
for a third of his life. His first period of 
service at Haverford extended from 1835 to 
1843. At this date he removed, with his 
father, to Burlington, where the boarding- 
school, established by the latter, was reopened, 
and where the younger Professor continued in 
charge of the school until called, in the au- 
tumn of 1862, to return to Haverford as 
President and Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy. 


His qualifications for this post were rare 
and signal. His Christian humility, his quiet 
dignity, unruffied temper, and modest and 
conciliatory disposition, his steady, cheerful 
discharge of daily duty, his perfect mastery 
of the sciences he taught, and the skill with 
which he expounded them and explained their 
difficulties, inspired the sincerest respect and 
esteem, and gained him great influence as a 
teacher and a governor. These all, and many 
other admirable qualities of head and heart, 
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will long be cherished in the memory of his 
pupils and associates. 

As a teacher, he was particularly bappy in 
his elucidation of the mysteries of the-calcu- 
lus and of analytical geometry ; and his 
lectures on the wonderful properties of num- 
bers were instructive and impressive. An 
enthusiastic astronomer, he used with delight 
the facilities for the study of the heavens pre- 
sented by the Haverford Observatory. The 
observations of meteoric showers, taken under 
his direction in successive years, particularly 
of the great shower of 1867, won high praise 
from Prof. Newton of Yale, for their singular 
fulness and accuracy. In 1869 he accom- 
panied, upon invitation, one of the expedi- 
tions of savans to lowa to witness the total 
eclipse of the sun, an interesting account of 
which he contributed to this journal. 

During the last winter, some indications of 
failing health appeared ; and just before the 
opening of the autumn term in 1874, he was 
confined to his bed in what proved to be his 
last illness. Death had for him no terrors. 
His liability to it had not been out of his 
thoughts, he said, a single day for several 
years ; and he awaited its approach with se- 
renity and in peace. In his death-chamber, 
the secret springs which had fed a life so 
equable and so pure were at length revealed. 
He found great comfort in listening to the 
words of divine inspiration in the sacred vol- 
ume, or in silently recalling them to himself 
from his well-stored memory ; testifying em- 
phatically to the great advantage of having 
learned by heart many instructive texts and 
passages, which were thus always at hand. 
Above all, he found strength and comfort in 
prayer—no new exercise. For a long time, 
he said, his daily petition had been, “‘ Create 
in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a 
right spirit within me.” “ The constant tenor 
of his prayers,” as writes a member of 
his family, in speaking of the last few days 
of his life, “was perfect subinission to the 
prolonged and agonizing pain he was suffer- 
ing, and the desire for continued patience to 
bear it, until such time as it might please 
God to give him the longed-for rest; inva- 
riably expressing his entire resignation to 
any lot, and basing every prayer simply on 
the boundless love of his Saviour. 

“Tn language simple and forcible, he told 
us who were around him, how for years the 
thought of that last hour had been with him! 
daily ; that though he had striven to lead an! 
upright life, yet he knew well that nothing’ 
but the atoning blood of his Saviour gave’! 
him the calmness and peace with which he’ 
now contemplated his approaching end ; and 
then, folding his hands, he prayed that we, 
too, might ever bear in mind the great un- 
certainty of living, the certainty of death ; 
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not so as to interfere with our enjoyment of 
life, but to remind us of its solemn responsi- 
bilities; and that it might please our Heay- 
enly Father to show us all our need to ac- 
cept His Son as the sole means of making 
our last moments the happiest of our lives. 

“ How well do I remember one sentence of 
his, uttered, I think, on the same occasion— 
this was the day before that on which he died 
—and how clearly did it show me the sim- 
plicity of his religious belief! ‘ Perhaps I 
may have been too reserved on religious sub- 
jects; but to me the sacred Name was always 
sacred, and I could not bear to make it the 
theme of some idle argument or heated dis- 
cussion.’ ”” 

A large company gathered at the college 
on the day of the funeral, filled with 
grief both for their private and the public 
loss. Testimony was borne by old pupils to 
his worth. The loving hands of his students 
bore his body reverently to the grave. In 
the interesting assembly, in the burial-ground, 
stood the venerable first Principal of Haver- 
ford, and a member of the original Board of 
Managers, long its Secretary, as well as the 

resent officers and students ; together with a 
arge number of former students, representing 
both pericds of the Professor’s service—fathers 
and their sons, in some instances, paying a 
common tribute to one who had been the 
teacher of them both. Fitting words of prayer 
and testimony and exhortation were uttered, 
such as corresponded with the solemn lessons 
of the occasion and the deep feelings of the 
assembled throng. 

A few feet from the mound which covers 
the remains of Professor Gummere, lies the 
modest grave of another President of Haver- 
ford College, beloved and honored, whose 
years numbered but half of those of his suc- 
cessor, * but to whom “‘ wisdom was the gray 
hair, and an unspotted life oldage.” Either 
of those men might have chosen paths more 
likely to conduct them to wealth and worldly 
fame ; yet who can doubt that in the world 
of bliss where they securely rest, they know 
that in preferring a life of quiet usefulness 
they made the wisest choice? T. C. 

CAUTION TO WATER DRINKERS. 

While travellivg recently, our attention 

was inconveniently called one morning to 


,empty water tanks. But there were others, 


children especially, who, on crawling out of 
the sleeping Saohe, were in want of water 
more than we were—to drink. It was not 
long, however, before the cars halted, and the 
tanks were filled from a road-side stream. Of 
this the thirsty drank. We ventured to sug- 


* Joseph G. Harlan died in his 32d year, Samuel 
J. Gummere in his 64th. 
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gest to the porter that possibly this water was 
not wholesome. But the suggestion that 
“water as clear as that” was not clean, to 
him was absurd. The same suggestion to the 
conductor, was equally incomprehensible. Jt 
is just such water that collects and holds in solu- 
tion the poison of typhoid fever, which summer 
travellers so often take home with them. 

Let it never be forgotten that very few 
rivers, small ones and rivulets, especially, or 
wells, are safe sources of water supply, and 
that many are more dangerous and deadly 
than loaded fire-arms. The shallow wells of 
villages and some watering places and other 
health resorts (!) are among the pests of the 
country. It is indeed shockingly disgusting 
in many country places to observe the uni- 
formity with which the cesspool and well are 
made to stand side by side, as though each 
was necessary to the other; and to think of 
the foul, sewage-reeking soil through which 
the water percolates to its fetid bed! The 
practice should not only engage the attention 
of every health officer in the land, but every 
person of ordinary intelligence. It is always 
practicable to provide cities and large towns 
with good water, but in small villages and 
country neighborhoods, where houses are few, 
money scarce, and intelligence scarcer, it is a 
matter of some difficulty, but it should never- 
theless be overcome. M2anwhile, country 
sojourners and travellers—be wary ! — The 
Sanitarian. 


SMOOTH WORDS. 


The men who said, “Prophesy unto us 
smooth things” have many imitators and 
successors, but the “voice crying in the 
wilderness ” is not wholly silent ; and it is 
an earnest call that prepares “the way of the 
Lord.” Says the Christian Intelligence, “ A 
softened phraseology may suit the tastes of a 
degenerate age, but it kindles no inspiration, 
corrects no great wrong, conquers no giant 
evil. Rugged men, like John the Baptist, 
Luther, Calvin, John Knox, Hugh Latimer 
and John Wesley have been the world’s re- 
formers. Every one of them was a theologian 
who believed, and preached, and fought for 
the pure doctrines of the Bible. Senti- 
mental opinions, diluted interpretations of 
the Holy Scriptures, indifference to the pri- 
mal principles of religion without regard to 
the analogy of faith and the history of doc- 
trine, never yet made any positive mark in 
the Church of God. Churches thus formed 
do not grow. Negative preaching does not 
feed the soul. ‘ Liberal Christianity’ has 
little or no productive power. With the dis- 
use of the terms conversion, regeneration, and 
other cardinal words, it has lost everything 
Which they signify; and it is dying of inac- 
tion. Humanitarian Christianity exalts man, 
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but lowers the Scriptural ideas of God and of 
redemption. It boasts of its widening hori- 
zon, but its vision is earth-bound. It has no- 
evangelizing spirit or strength. It only 
leaves the pagan in his blindness. The 
nations of earth would never have had the 
Bible in their own tongues, had its transla- 
tion been left to the ‘blind guides,’ who 
ignore the great commission as persistently as 
they oppose the entire evangelical system of 
faith. We greatly mistake the tendency of 
human nature, if those who are clamoring 
against theology do not rapidly drift into the 
same channel of inefficient religionism, with 
those who, though they may have a name to 
live, are as useless and inefficient as the dead.” 
— The (Boston) Christian. 


THOMAS TOWNSEND. 
(See Obituary Notice.) 


O brother! “thou bast fallen in thy high places!” 
At duty’s post thou fell! 

We are distressed, our eyes are filled with weeping 
Our hearts with anguish swell. 























































































































For, oh! a deep, pure love, a cheering presence 
Seems from the earth withdrawn ; 

A spirit genial with a heavenly presence 
Is from our circle gone. 




















And yet not lost! Ensbrined in our affection 
The dear memorial lies. 

“ He being dead yet speaketh”; for he offered 
The better sacrifice. 























He offered not the first and best fruit only, 
He gave his life, his all; 

A life to serve obedient to the Master, 
And lay down at His call. 










We saw him, girded with the heavenly armor, 
With pilgrim staff in hand, 

Go forth with cheerful steps from home and kindre@ 
At his dear Lord’s command. 







We knew the cost when parting words were spoken 
To dearest ones below ; 

And strengthened from above, with heart all broken, 
We saw him rise and go. 






He knew the Guide; the way, the end he knew not ; 
And little did we think 

That in this walk of faith his feet were treading 
Upon life’s very brink. 







We little thought that race so near its ending, 
The prize, the crown so near ; 

That he was girding then to meet the summons 
Before his King to appear. 







We know not what the fruit of that brief mission; 
We know, if so God will, 

The death as well as life of His dear servant 
His purpose shall fulfil. 







Oh! may the legacy of his devotion 
Upon our hearts be bound, 

That we as truly, when our days are numbered, 
May in our lot be found. 






J.B. 





Tenth month, 1874. 
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BUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien InTeLticence.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 23d inst. 

Great Britain.—It is announced that the British 
government will send out an exploring expedition 
to the Polar regions, to consist of two steamers. 
{t is intended to start in the Fifth month next. In 
view of this intended expedition, the widow of Sir 
John Franklin has renewed her offer of a reward of 
$10,000 for the recovery of official records of that 
officer’s expedition. 

Lord Derby, replying to a deputation, has prom- 
ised that the government will address a friendly 
remonstrance to the Porte, in favor of the perse- 
cuted Christians in Syria. 

At a meeting of Roman Catholics held in London, 
on the 18th inst., to consider certain imputations con- 
tained in a recent phamphlet by W. E. Gladstone, 
relative to the Vatican decrees and their effect on the 
position of British subjects towards their govern- 
ment, a resolution was unanimously adopted de- 
claring that the civil loyalty of Roman Catholics is 
in no wise affected by the decree of Papal infalli- 
bility, It is reported that a delegation of English 
bishops are about to visit Rome to ask permission 
to pursue an independent course in case the British 
government should seek to restrict the liberty of 
action of the Roman Catholic clergy. They will, 
it is said, represent to the Pope that they wish to 
respect the laws of England, and cannot blindly ac- 
cept such regulations as are imposed on Continen- 
tal bishops. 

France —Louis Blanc, who is a member of the 
National Assembly, has issued a manifesto advising 
the union of all the Republicans in that body, in- 
stead of a coalition of the Centres, which he deems 
impracticable. He denies the right of the present 
Assembly to form a Constitution, as it was not 
elected for that purpose. Every appeal to votes 
shows that the country is at variance with the As- 
sembly. It is absurd to ask a Monarchist majority 
for Republican institutions. He points out the dan- 
ger that a second Chamber might be made a weapon 
against the Republic. 

Geruany.—Negotiations are in progress for a 
treaty of commerce between Germany and Mexico. 

So great a decrease of emigration to America has 
taken place, that a reduction of the number of ves- 
sels on the fleet of the German Transatlantic Steam- 
ship Company is unavoidable. 

The State court for the consideration of govern- 
ment cases, has disallowed the protests of Von Ar- 
nim against the refusal of the court which released 
him from his first imprisonment, to refund to bim 
his bail, and also against his second arrest. 

Avustria.—The editors of all the Viensa journals 
have been summoned before the district tribunal 
upon a requisition from the court of Wurzburg, be- 
fore which Kullman was recently tried for his at- 
tempt to assassinate Prince Bismarck, on account 
of their having prematurely published the full text 
of the indictment in that case. The editor who first 
published it refused to indicate where and how he 
obtained the document. 

Russia.—The government has issued a circular 
note to the European powers, requesting to be in- 
formed of the points in the protocol signed at the 
Brussels Conference, which they desire to be re- 
vised, amended or omitted. The note also suggests 
that another conference be held next year. Replies 
are said to have been received from several powers, 
which generally express approval of the principle 
on which the proposal for another meeting is based, 
but demand time for consideration. 

The report mentioned last week that the Khan of 
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Khiva had solicited the aid of Russia to maintain 
order in his dominions, is denied. 

Denmark.—A dispatch to the London Standard 
reports that the Radicals have introduced into the 
Lower House of the Danish Parliament a bill to 
abolish the rights of primogeniture and all titles of 
nobility. The bill was referred toa select commit- 
tee. Even if it should pass, the Upper House would 
certainly reject it. 

TURKEY AND THE PrINcIPALITIEs.—Thirty-two of 
the Turks, charged with the recent murder of Mon- 
tenegrins inthe province of Albania, have been sen- 
tenced each to twenty years’ imprisonment. Dissat- 
isfaction is manifested in Montenegro, because the 
punishment is considered too light for the offence. 

Mexico.—An earthquake occurred at Vera Cruz 
on the 13th inst. Two shocks, each lasting ten 
seconds, were felt along the coast. Several houses 
were destroyed, but no lives were lost. 

Domestic.—Some statistics are published by a 
paper at Atchison from advance sheets of official 
reports made to the State Board of Agriculture in 
Kansas, showing the destitution existing in some 
of the frontier counties. Seventeen counties, in 
which an aggregate of 158,000 acres had been 
planted in corn, did not produce a bushel of that 
grain. Five of these had an average erop of wheat, 
rye, oats, barley and buckwheat, and are fully able 
to relieve any individual cases of destitution occurr- 
ingin them. The other twelve counties, with an 
aggregate population of 23,000, are all on the fron- 
tier, and have been settled within three years. In 
the eight which are most destitute, the greater part 
of the population, which numbers 17,000, had their 
first crop planted in the past season, and had ex- 
pended all their means in building their houses and 
putting in their crops. Drought and grasshoppers 
destroyed all they had planted, and many are in need 
of food, clothing and fuel, to sustain them until 
they can produce something. At least 15,000 per- 
sons, it is estimated, must be assisted during the win- 
ter, and until another crop can be grown. 

A remarkable feature of ocean travel last week 
was the large number of steerage passengers leaving 
New York for Europe. Although the immigration 
was large for the time of year, 2,216 persons having 
arrived during the week, the emigration exceeded it 
by several hundred. This is accounted for by the 
fact that the demand for laborers in this country at 
present is much less than usual, it being estimated 
that 70,000 persons are out of employment in New 
York city ; while there is said to be an extraordinary 
demand in England and Ireland. Three steamers 
which sailed on the 21st for Liverpool via Queens- 
town, carried collectively 960 steerage passengers, 
and one for Bremen had 106. Three of the steamers 
which left New York on that day for different ports, 
took out 57,100 letters and 80 bags of newspapers. 

A delegation of chiefs from a band of the Chippe- 
wa Indians had an interview with the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs on the 21st, and expressed a wish 
to cede the country now occupied by them, in Da- 
kota, near the border of British America, and go 
to the White Earth region, on the Missouri river, 
provided they are properly compensated. If this 
cannot be done, they wish the land which they have 
occupied from time immemorial to be defined and 
marked as theirs. 

It is understood that the Administration does not 
intend to interfere in the affairs of Arkansas, but 
will leave the subject to the action of Congress, 
unless, before the meeting of that body, armed strife 
should arise in the State, which at present does not 
appear probable. Smith has taken no further pub- 
lic action, and is reported to be in concealment, or 
at least not to have been arrested. 
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